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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 


' 7 TTn B. Cromartie was elected honorary secrets™, 

on the duties, Mr- ) and 

tre f, SUrCr m her of members enrolled already amounts to 73, and th 
2 he nun ^ |arge i ncrea se to this number when the formation , 
Sranchin Bedford is more widely known, and its valuable aims better 

understood. 

RirkenhEAD.-A drawing-room meeting was held on December 7t h 
Mrs Albert Wright’s, Wallasley, Birkenhead, when Miss Ro We 0 f 
Manchester, and Mrs. Dixon, of Southport, read papers. A short di s 
cussion followed, and 16 ladies put down their names to join the P.N.E.U 
should a branch be formed in the district. 

BkoughTY FekkY. — O n November 23rd, Professor D’Arcy Thompson 
gave a very interesting lecture on “The Teaching of Geography.” j t 
was well attended. The lecture for December was to be by Miss Julia 
Wedgwood, on “Maternal Self-Sacrifice, True and False.” 

Dunfermline.— Miss E. L. Young lectured, on 26th November on 
“The Moral Training of Children,” specially dealing wiih obedience and 
punishment. The lecture was received with great interest, and followed 
by a lively discussion. Professor Geddes and Miss Clapperton have 
promised lectures after the New- Year. 

Edinburgh.— The opening meeting, on November 22nd, was a great 
success. Dr. Schofield gave an address on “ The Formation of Character 
in Children,” and in spite of the wet weather and the fact that there 
happened to be several large meetings fixed for the same hour, there were 
about 200 people present. About 40 new members joined. 

Ue following Lectures and Classes have been arranged :-i8«, 

PrTr. raa' tj' at 1 p ' m - “ lh e educational Revolution® 

l8 « 6 ’ J»"Mry 17th, Friday, at 4 p.m„ Repressed 

Friday a. u Wilsp ". M 'D. ; February ,4th. 

Worheispool, .TTl . L 7 h fT Ohildrerr,” Rev. H. j. 

Education olGrouinoGir-MR?’, l’ " 4 p “The Physical 

John Thomson, L L Fm e MacGre S<*. L.R.C.P. & S. 
Tuesdays at 7 • ’■ ‘ lecture on Nursery Hygiene, on 

Square. ’ ^ lnnin & Tuesday, January 14th, 1896, at 4, Charlotte 

work, wiU^SductTcf lH f S ° Uth Kensin g ton School of Art Needle- 
Children, on Saturdav ° r ^' e teaching of Artistic Needlework to 

Square. y norn ‘ngs, from 9.30 to 11.30, at 29, Charlotte 

( F °r H s t 0 f 1 

aiver dements.) “ and Presses of Local Hon. Secs, see 

(Parcels of Back N 

Secretary, at the rate of ten ^ ^ lslriljut > on can be obtained from the 

°pieb or 1/-, or 7,6 per 100, carriage paid). 
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OF HOME-TRAINING AND CULTURE 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

CHILDREN PAST AND PRESENT * 

By L. T. Meade. 

I FEEL a good deal of diffidence in reading this little paper. 
I cannot forget that I am addressing some present who must 
be regarded as specialists in the art of education, and I feel 
that I have no right whatever to speak on the subject except 
as regards the training of the young from a mother’s stand- 
point I have children of my own and have brought them 
up according to my own lights, and in a fashion which many 
people might consider peculiar — it is about them and also 
about my own experiences as a child that I propose to speak. 
But before doing so, I wish to say that I do not intend to 
touch at all on what is generally known as the educational 
training of children. The intellectual standpoint I do not 
touch. It is my belief that in the mother s hands rests, 
during the early years of life, the physical and the moial 
training of the child, and it is on these points that I should 
like to say something. 

I have called my paper, Children Past and Present. Now 
there is a great and vast difference between children past and 
Present. Between the child of the past and the child of to-day 
fetches a gulf deep and wide. The difference seems to me 
0 he admirably expressed by the following anecdote. ^ ou 
™ a y Possibly have heard it, but it is so applicable to the case, 
hat 1 cannot refrain from quoting it. A gentleman was once 
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heard to lament the fact, that it had always been^pT ~ 
to eat the legs of chickens. As a child the more da' ^ in lif e 
of the bird were as a matter of course set before his* 1 *^ Parts 
as a man, the dainty portions were equally as S Parents "- 
course, reserved for the children. This anecdot^^ of 
explains the relative positions of children past and ^ GXactl y 
In the past, the child was subordinate to the PrGSent - 
point of interest : in the present, the reverse is the Parent ' n 
child, with his infinite possibilities, is now all impo T 
to him belongs golden youth. It is the fashion in the ^ ^ 
day to worship youth. Age has little chance. To b 
be the least bit out of date, is to be left behind in the r t0 
life. In the past this was by no means the case- 6 °* 
shared then to a certain extent what forms part' of Xl 
Chinese religion-we worshipped our ancestors. Old a^e wa 
honoured it meant experience, a wealth of hardly-acquired 
knowledge we respected it as such. In these days In all 
professions, m every walk of life, youth wins— the^ old are 
shunted to make way for the young. 

It seems to me that the difference between children past 

chantnToOhp 137 hv l3r ? e ' y accounted f°r by this complete 
were brolht P P 01 "* ° f VieW ' Children i" the past 
little trouhl T" 1 - SUC ^ a manner as to give their elders as 
course the '"convenience as possible. There was of 

good f 0r C0 .7 ai -f vely miner consideration of what was 

pa^s e sc t“i What "' as ^ aaI >V S°° d f- child and 

In order to keep ,LTIV° ChiW ° f ' 0 " S ag °' 
ment was lartrol!- ^ Chl ' m hlS P ro P er position, pumsh- 
ostensibly at lefs/n T° n r d to ~ this was administered, 
severity were ’ m er tPe opposition that discipline and 
ago, never for a* reme, y bracing. The child of thirty years 
with his father m ° rnent bought himself on the same footing 
being Was ] an , rnot ber. His love for the authors of his 
fathers and mod m ' Xetl w ’ tp f ear - It must puzzle many 
managed to surv' ers P re sent day, how the child 

assuredly a case V * e <( r ^ 0Urs °f his childhood. His was 
many weakly chifo 1 ^ , SUrv * va ^ °f the fittest,” for no doubt 

men and women ' ^ died who would now live to beconie 
I recall my 0 

c °nscientious parent^^ ^ bad particularly kind and 

s > and no doubt had as good a time as 
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any other child of my day and station. Nevertheless I 
endured as a matter of course, hardships which would horrify 
the modern mother. Ihese hardships applied to my three- 
fold nature. io begin with, my body was certainly not 
pampered. According to the fashion of the day, I was 
expected to eat very plain food puddings were only allowed 
on Sundays, and cake two or three times a year. At table, I 
was never allowed to speak without being spoken to, and on 
no occasion was I permitted to ask for anything. I remember 
I used to say in a trembling voice, “ Passez-moi le sel, >i 
vous plait, but even that was considered a liberty, and I must 
on no account ask for that useful and necessary article of food, 
except in the trench tongue. It was considered a heinous 
offence ever to complain of one s food, and not to eat what 
was put before you was an unheard-of enormity. I remember 
on one occasion positively refusing to consume some under- 
done mutton. It was cut up in mince and placed before me 
at a small table when the rest of the meal was removed. I 
sat in front of that mutton for two hours before 1 could eat 
it ; but eat it I did in the end. 

If I looked flushed or ill, or if I suffered from chilblains, 
the fact was immediately put down to too luxurious living, 
and the food was made still simpler. 

Then with regard to warmth — exercise in the open air was 
of course encouraged, but no girl of my day was ever allowed 
for a moment to put her feet upon the hearthrug ; and until I 
was twelve years old I wore a dress summer and winter with 
low neck and short sleeves. Looking back on those times, it 


is a miracle to me how I survived the plain food and scanty 
clothing, which were considered essential to bringing me up 
in a hardy and unpampered manner. 

So much for my physical condition — the education o mv 
mind and morals was attended to by resident governesses, 
whose ideas would certainly be considered peculiar, to sa y * e 
least of it, in the present day. I had several young brot 
and sisters, and our governess had probably a great ea 
do. In order to save herself time and trouble, she a op e 
n °vel mode of punishment. Being quite certain t at 
c ould pass without each child under her caie commi 
&rave fault, she decided to punish us all, as a matter ° ^ 

ever y evening. I recall the scene now — we kne r 
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us t0 a short bu , t , sever « Schism. 

in a circle ^ catechism she invariably made a remark 

At th f.?r,ike the following : 

1 0 » perfectly well that you were either cross or 
a aV — don't attempt to deny it— hold out your arm." 
mereupon a sharp slap from the back of a hair-brush was 
administered upon the bare, cold arm. We each of us go, 
“1 turned to our nightly torture after a time, and took it all 
■ a matter of course, perhaps experiencing a certain sense 
of satisfaction-the sort of feeling which is supposed to follow 
the priest’s absolution after confession of sin. 

Another instructor of my early youth thought it well to 
impress upon each of her pupils the fact that he or she was 
the owner of a special, pet, besetting sin. Each day, therefore, 
she called us to her side and began a catechism in the following 


words : 

“ Miss Meade ” — (I was not allowed the benefit of my 
Christian name in those severe days) — “ Miss Meade, your 
besetting sin ? ” 

I had to shout it out in a loud voice — she then asked my 
brother, then my sister, and so on to the end of the class. 
The shame of having a besetting sin was soon lost in the 
sort of glee with which each child shouted his or her infirmity 
the loudest and the fastest. This same governess was very 
fond of accusing us of being deceitful, and of wishing to curry 
favour by making untruthful remarks. I remember on one 
occasion, her asking me my favourite day of the week. 

}ou say Sunday/' she remarked, “ I shall slap you, as 
mother ” W ^ er ^ Ct ^ we ^ y° u only say it to please your 


SnnHa S ^ a ' r ^ u P on Wednesday, for no earthly reason. 

religiousTeasorf \ VOarite ^ ° f the week > but not for the 
fact that wo v, / whlcb sbe insinuated, but simply for the 

I recau7 ha had PUddin & for dinner - 
and the mpnL^°° d ' ad y now — ber Placid, rather severe face, 
got beyond the l ° whlch she subjected me. When I 

could terrify mp ^ a s ^ a P ^ rom the back of a hair brush 
of torture. For ^ * nvente( l a much more refined stylo 
"ot be noticed at' 6 ^ misdemeanour, which would 

Coventry, j h . a ln th o present day, I was sent to 
walk behind my brothers and sisters 
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l wa s out. I was not spoken to except about lessons 
W ® he house, and this state of things went on, until, proud 
1 'hild as I undoubtedly was, I was forced to beg my tor- 
mentor’s pardon. 

No child of my day was ever allowed to argue about a 

t he true position of things was never explained to us. 

Our elders said we were to do so and so : and therefore it 
was to be done — our elders chose to punish us : we must 
submit. To explain our own feelings —to struggle to express 
how matters really stood from our childish point ot view was 
an unpardonable offence. 

The ordinary habits of sensitive youth were regarded then 
as serious faults. I happened to know a girl well, who had a 
habit of blushing violently on the least provocation. Her 
teacher sought to cure her in the following way— she 
informed the child that no girl would blush unless she owned 
a guilty secret. Of course on hearing this the poor child 
blushed more violently than ever — she began to suffer agonies 
of terror, dreading that anyone should look at her— feeling 
certain that she would blush the next time the commonest 
remark was uttered. Her governess never failed to notice 
her confusion. She had a way, which would scarcely be 
considered kind in the present day, of emphasising 1 • 
would call the unfortunate girl’s name in a lou v oia 
the room, and then when all eyes were turnet up 
culprit, would solemnly place her finger, first on 
forehead, then on her chin, and then on eac ^ ^ face. 
was done in order to draw attention to t e se jf_ 

As a natural consequence the girl grew up a 
conscious and sensitive than ever. . round on 

As a child, I was fond, now and then of tur ^ 

my tormentors and showing a was - t : on . I used 

able to see with a certain clearness, t ie corre cting and 

to say to myself, “ The people who lves __ som etimes they 
punishing me, are not P erfect 1 , „ ‘ 0n one occasion I used 
are cross, sometimes they are selhs 1 . ^ ^ smile and sigh 

my sharp wit in a way which makes me us all a nd 

now. My dear father, who was ^ £ rea nt f or his day and 

who was inclined to be wonderlu > ^ m y an ger. He 

fashion, was on this occasion the caUS hut, anyhow, I 

gave me a command, what 1 do not recollect, 
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. ;im a ,» rt »" I f°™ ard anSWer ' He 

S X re .“u^y S irl >” he said '. “ D °. rerae "'ber wha, 
we « ad at prayers this morning?- Ch.ldren obey your 

^Tl'remember' it perfectly,” I answered, “ and also the 
following verse — ‘ Fathers, provoke not your children to 

wrath.’ ” . T , , 

The horror which filled me when I had quoted those 

words ; the look of consternation, dismay and incredulity, on 
my father’s face I shall never forget. Of course I was 
severely punished, and of course I deserved it, but 1 had a 
proud satisfaction down deep in my heart, that I had once 
for all given my parent a Roland for his Oliver. 

The culture of the mind, as far as girls were concerned, 
was not thought highly of in my youthful days. I had a 
passionate love for story-books, but was not allowed to read 
any, except a book full of horrors, called, “ The Fairchild 
Family.” This book being calculated to strike awe into the 
breast of any unfortunate child who perused it, was considered 
salutary and therefore allowable. I recall, even now, with a 
certain thrill, some of its scenes. A girl disobeyed her 
parents punishment came swiftly and in an awful guise — 
she was burnt to death. Another little girl greedily devoured 
some plum jam she had a fever in consequence, which 
near y cost her her life. On one occasion, the three children 

\vha/ S aT comm \ tte fi a small misdemeanour, I cannot tell 
decidpH ter a ^ief consultation, the father and mother 

toseea man wh ° was ha "^ - a 

nerves anH til reac ^ n £ was n ot calculated to soothe the 

times, I had baHi^^n 011 ^ ^ b °° k ’ reading k ma " y 
books of a rv.™ • ln cons equence. At the same time 


Wide, widYr~* , harmies ' s nature, such as “ The 
Thereligious part’ TT d ? nied to me ' 
and myself was left n 6 eaucat ' on °f my brothers and sisters 
lent mother. I rec^l 0 ?^ 61 * t0 Care our most exce ^' 
conscientious women now ’ one °f the best and most 
e ' e b she was brouo-ht at _ ever lived. Unfortunately, how- 

0 '•be Calvinists ^ ar k and terrible doctrines 

• <“>« *e thought i, well, as a matter ot 
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inful duty, to inculcate these into our young lives. The 
wror of that religion I recall even now with trembling. 
l)°id anyone present ever read a book called “ Baxter’s Call 
to the Unconverted ” ? On that book, I and my brothers and 
sisters were reared. 1 he greater number of its chapters are 
taken up in describing the horrors of hell and the agonies of 
the damned. 

I was often told that I had very little chance of ever 
going to Heaven. This remark filled me with hopeless 
horror. I used to wonder why I had ever been born. I 
was told I must love God, but I could not love One who 
was only represented to me as a tyrant — I did not want 
Him nor His religion. When I tried to pray, my prayers 
were stimulated from a sense of fear. I used to lie in 
bed and gravely calculate how many years I might manage 
to live without religion, making up my mind to take to 
it violently in my old age, or on my death-bed, simply as 
a matter of expediency, and as a means of escaping hell. 

I had some young friends who were educateo very much 
as I was. We were fond of talking together over the glorious 
days when we should be grown up— when a hero or prince 
should arrive to deliver us from our state of bondage. I had 
a cousin several years older than myself who ga\e me some 
fascinating information on this subject. In high glee at \\hat 
I had learned from her lips, I communicated some of my 
ideas to the lady who was instructing me. Finally as 'e 

her a bold question. , , . , , , 

“What « a lover?” I asked. “It is a leauttful word 

— what does it mean?” , . • „ nT , or 

In reply I was told that the word was ^ Y 11 ’ 

and that I was never again to mention it m ier ^ 

She said she distinctly refused to enlighten me 

I went away devoured by curiosity, and d ^ m p0 ^ sib i e 
investigate this matter thoroughly on 
occasion. 


( To be continued.) 







